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Keeping Posted 


ke ailgrams—which combine mail and 
K telegraph for extra-fast messages—are 
getting more popular all the time. In April, an 
average of about 23,500 Mailgrams per working 
day were delivered. Last December, the aver- 
age was about 17,000. By next December, the 
average is expected to jump to near 50,000. 


N he Western Region has launched a haz- 

ard control program that has reached 

175 major facilities. The essence of the pro- 

gram is face-to-face meetings between post- 

masters and safety specialists. A task force 

helps each postmaster improve accident pre- 
vention. 


N he Postal! Service 
is putting the 
squeeze on grapefruit 
diets. It’s stepping up 
its running battle 
against fraudulent 
claims about diet 
schemes. Many of 
these schemes falsely 
claim unique fat-reduc 
ing qualities for grapefruit. 
In 51 cases involving grape- 
fruit diets, 38 promoters 
agreed to discontinue false 
advertising. 


ra he Meadows Facility in Kearny, NJ, one 
of the biggest mail facilities in the coun- 
try, is now open for business. The facility has: 
a 980,000 square foot main building and a 
23,000 square foot vehicle maintenance facil- 
ity, which can handle 350 vehicles; its own 
sewage treatment plant; four cafeterias, and 11 
miles of conveyors. 


A paperback edition of ‘‘Stamps & Stories,”’ 

a new Postal Service publication, is on 
sale at all first-class offices in the Central Re- 
gion and in a few other offices. The sale of 
the $2, full-color book is a market test. The 
book illustrates every U.S. stamp ever issued 
and contains information on starting a stamp 
collection. It has over 130 color paintings and 
stories of history as portrayed in stamps. 









at ostal Inspectors will join agents from 
the Bureau of Customs, the In- 

ternal Revenue Service, the Im- 
migration and Naturalization 
Service, and state and 
local police in a drive 
to stop heroin traffic. 
The Inspectors will join 
16 teams organized by 
the Department of 
Justice. 






W hen promotions are made from within, 


what follows often is proof of the value 
of the merit system. In Buffalo, NY, the director 
of operations was made postmaster under the 
merit system, and here’s a list of the others 
who were promoted in turn: The assistant direc- 
tor of operations, the tour superintendent, the 
assistant tour superintendent, the general fore- 
man, the foreman of the mails, and a clerk. 


VIBN he Postal Service has applied to tt. 
U.S. Patent Office for a trademark and 
service-mark for its eagle emblem and for a 
service-mark for the words “U.S. Mail.”’ The 
press was told that the Postal Service wants to 
make sure that ‘people know there is a dis- 
tinct difference between the U.S. Postal Service 
and competing services. . . . We don’t want 


to take complaints from people about other 
services.”’ 






W hen the Peace Corps 
asked for volunteers to 
spend two years in Brazil train- 
ing postal employ- 
ees there, it re- 
ceived 600 inquiries 
from postal people 
within a short time. 
Most of the appli- 
cants said they like 
their jobs but felt a 
duty to help others. 














How ideas for 
improvement 
became 

a program 


Why don’t “they”: 

[] Put a removable bag in 
collection boxes to speed 
up pulling the box? 

C] Notify customers about 
COD by phone? 

C) Reinstate the 
postmark? 

(] Issue postal credit cards? 

[] Set up a service-wide 
athletic program? 

Those are but a few of the 
ideas that have been suggested 
to “them”—the top officials of 
the Postal Service. And “they” 
have been listening. 

The ideas came trom more 
than 2,300 employees, custom- 
ers, government officials, postal 
executives and others who have 
been interviewed this year to 
find ways to improve the Postal 
Service. Not all the ideas sug- 
gested can be worked out. But 
many can and will be. 

Some patterns emerged in 
the suggestions. One was that 
the Postal Service is a service 
and not a manufacturing busi- 
ness. Even though we sell many 
products, our real product is 
service. That has always been 


hourly 


true, is now and always will be. 

Consequently, a need was 
seen to reinforce our commit- 
ment to service. And then to 


communicate that commit- 
ment to the public. Or to put it 
more simply: To make sure 
the public knows that we’re 
here to serve and takes advan- 
tage of our services. 

Another idea that was gen- 
erally agreed upon was that we 
perform some services very 
well. Airmail is an example. 
But our customers may not 
realize how well we do them. 

Still another consensus was 
that we can improve upon our 
record. Some services we now 
perform can be done better. 





Collection is an example. 

When these generally agreed 
upon ideas were put together, 
they resulted in a program 
labeled “Serving America.” 
The program lets the public 
know about our commitment, 
about the things we’re doing 
better. 

A simple matter like lobby 
appearance is an important 
part of the program. Can the 
public believe that we’re inter- 
ested in serving them when the 
place in which they do business 
with us is dark, dirty and dis- 
arrayed? 

And does the public know 
about all the services we offer? 
Probably not, so Service Infor- 
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mation Centers have been designed 
for lobbies, and a direct mailing 
piece (we use our own service) is 
going out in July to all households 
explaining our services. The Infor- 
mation Centers contain brochures, 
posters and other information 
vehicles. 

Our new late “Two-Star” collec- 
tion program is an example of im- 
proving existing services. Likewise 
the service-wide courtesy program. 

Airmail business has been declin- 
ing rapidly since 1967. It’s down 
from two billion pieces a year to one 
and a half billion. That’s a 25% 
decrease. The decline set in when 
airlifting of first class mail was an- 
nounced. 

We've got to let the public know 
that airmail means priority handling. 
Our program to so inform the public 
will include a major promotion this 
summer. September will be airmail 
month in a joint venture with the 
airlines. 

The entire Serving America pro- 
gram is no fire drill. It’s not going 


Some examples of Serving America posters destined for 


prominent places in workrooms. 





to be shouted about today and for- 
gotten about tomorrow. It will be an 
ongoing program. It will give us a 
chance to build up our credibility 
with our customers — who are our 
friends, neighbors and relatives. @ 


Some 
more 
ideas... 


Following are more of the “Serv- 
ing America” ideas submitted for 
improving the Postal Service. As you 
can see, many are exotic but all are 
worth looking at: 

(| Offer a money back guarantee 

on special delivery. 

[] Allow unaddressed third class 
mail. 

() Produce no-lick stamps. 

(-] Provide drive-in postal win- 
dows. 

[] Make  postage-paid cards 
available for customers to 
record complaints and sugges- 
tions. 

[] Provide discounts for pre- 
sorted preferential mail and 
bulk air mail. 

[] Add a mail drop slot on the 
side of postal vehicles. 

[] Put a “sorry” sticker on mis- 
sent mail. 

(] Require all Headquarters and 
Regional managers to spend 
one week a year in a post 
office. 

C] Provide a scholarship fund 
for the children of employees. 

[] Make every open window 
“full service.” 

What are your ideas for improv- 
ing the service, cutting red tape or 
getting your job done better? Send 
them to Postal Life, Box 7358, 
Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington, DC 20044. = 


Closing the Credibility Gap 


Or, how to earn the public’s faith 
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et’s face it: We’ve got a credi- 
bility gap. 

When a window clerk in Indi- 
anapolis tells a customer that his air 
mail letter will get to Omaha within 
24 hours, the customer may raise a 
doubting eyebrow. 

The customer doesn’t believe us 
because we haven’t been able to 
move the mail as we said we would 
or we haven’t been consistent. Chalk 
up our lack of performance to prob- 
lems that—as Postmaster General 
E. T. Klassen recently told a Con- 
gressional committee—have been 
decades in the making. 

One way to convert customers 
over to faith in the Postal Service is 
through service standards. These 
standards are both a measure of our 
success and goals for us to shoot at. 

The first standards were set last 
year On air mail and local first class 
mail. The standards sought 95% 
overnight delivery. For airmail, it 
was to cover cities within a 600 mile 
radius. For local mail, it was gener- 
ally within a sectional center. 

The standards were set before 
they were tested. This was done on 
purpose—to put us all under the 
gun. We have not consistently 
achieved 95% on aitmail standards 
until recent weeks. For first class 
mail, the 95% target has generally 
been met. 

In February of this year, Head- 
quarters and regional officials met at 
San Diego to discuss new standards. 
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They decided to extend standards on 
airmail and first class and to include 
other classes as well. 

This time, however, the new 
standards were to be tested and that 
testing has been going on since. 
Within a few months the Postal Serv- 
ice should have completed all the 
testing and standards for all classes 
of mail should be made known to the 
public. 

A key to delivering the mail on 
time is collecting it on time. Thus, 
the national standards have required 
deposits by 4 p.m. for first class mail 
and 5 p.m. for airmail. However, 
“night owl” collection boxes are 
being established in key locations of 
major metropolitan areas to provide 
pickups as late as 6:30 p.m. 

These night owl boxes are being 
identified by two white star decals 
on the boxes. Single star decals are 
being put on the arterial 5 p.m. serv- 
ice standard boxes, some 100,000 in 
business areas and no more than two 
miles from any home. Collections at 
neighborhood boxes are made in 
residential areas when the carrier is 
making deliveries and this mail also 
will meet the service standards. 

There are two other important 
elements to making the standards 
program a success—and thereby 
winning the trust of the public. One 
is that the program needs wide 
publicity. It'll get that, including a 
direct mail piece to be sent out to all 
addresses in the country. 














The other need is an accurate 
testing program. The test letter 
method will be continued as needed. 
However, more reliance will be 
placed on the computerized ODIS 
(Origin-Destination Information 
System) method. By marking en- 
velopes, metered mail will also be 
included in ODIS, which should 
nearly double the sampling. 

The test letter system was a suc- 
cess, Mail Processing officials at 
Washington say, because it showed 
that the standards could be met. 
Now it’s up to local managers to 
apply that knowledge to the new 
standards. 

Getting airmail delivered over- 
night between Indianapolis and 
Omaha isn’t that difficult, despite the 
540 air miles. Direct pouches to 
Omaha get on Allegheny flight 861 
at 7:49 p.m., arriving in St. Louis at 
8:38. They go to Eastern Airlines 
flight 276, which leaves St. Louis at 
11:05. The mail is in Omaha at 
12:03. 

A truck would take 15 hours. 
Trains would have trouble doing it 
in much less. 

Indianapolis officials say théy 
have been “hitting very well” on the 
overnight deliveries to Omaha. 

Like a baseball player, we need to 
keep hitting well to build up our 
confidence. Then we can relay that 
confidence to our customers—and 
watch the narrowing of the credibil- 
ity gap. 





The Cadillac 
of the VMF’s 


Maintenance system keeps San Bernardino’s vehicles on road 


Av: postal jeep rolls 
off bustling South E Street, 
its red, white and blue glistening 
under the merciless southern Cali- 
fornia sun. It grinds with noticeable 
hesitation to the rear of the 3- 
year-old San Bernadino post office 
and pulls into a building that looks 
like a garage but somehow seems 
too clean and bright and new. 

That building is San Bernardino’s 
VFM—Vehicle Maintenance Facil- 
ity. 

The vehicle maintenance analyst 
on duty diagnoses the jeep’s trouble 
almost immediately: The transmis- 
sion needs repair, possibly rebuild- 
ing. 

Within a few hours the vehicle is 
ready for the street again. A rebuilt 
transmission core has been taken 
from storage and installed in the 
jeep. The core needing repair is sent 
to the VMF’s transmission shop. 
There, mechanic Bobby Jones will 
repair or rebuild it when he gets 
time, and it will be sent into the 
storage room, waiting for the next 
jeep that needs it. 

That’s just an example of the 
kind of system and teamwork that 
make the San Bernardino facility 
the “Cadillac of the VMF’s,” as the 
Western Region calls it. Because it’s 
so new and because it was planned 
with future needs in mind, it cer- 
tainly isn’t typical. But it demon- 
strates what a VMF can accomplish 
with good equipment and dedicated 


employees. 

The San _ Bernardino VMF 
handles not only the 89 vehicles in 
its hometown post office, but also 
157 vehicles from neighboring post 
offices in the “desert” area. 

Superintendent Robert Brink has 
a staff of 17. A mechanic since 
1947, Brink apprenticed with the 
Pacific Freight Lines of Los An- 
geles, and had his own garage busi- 
ness for four years. He has worked 
for the Postal Service since 1958, 
and has been superintendent of 
VMP’s in Bakersfield, Pasadena and 
San Bernardino. 

Brink, a PMS level 10, has two 
other supervisory employees—Fore- 
man Celso (Sandy) Sandoval, a 
PMS 8, and the mechanic-in-charge, 
Roy Hyatt, a PMS 7. 

They supervise a vehicle mainte- 
nance analyst (PS level 7), a body 
repair and paint man (level 7), an 
administrative clerk (level 6), a 
storekeeper (level 6), seven me- 
chanics (level 6), a junior mechanic 
(level 5) and two garagemen 
(level 4). 

(The Postal Service is now estab- 
lishing a set of qualifications for the 
VMF jobs to replace the Civil Serv- 
ice standards. ) 

An inspection of the San Bernar- 
dino VMF can readily reveal how 
much “system” counts and how 
much a new facility with its pleasant 
environment contributes to getting 
the job done. 





For example, the concrete floor 
is sealed so that grease and oil can 
be cleaned up easily. Music is piped 
in. The facility is well-lighted. And 
each person is given the responsibil- 
ity to work in his own way. 

Bobby Jones, the transmission 
man, is typical. His shop occupies 
a corner of the facility, and he 
works mostly alone. He has ar- 
ranged his equipment and supplies 
so that there’s no lost motion. With 
the help of his fellow employees, he 
has fashioned special tools. One 
tweezer-like tool he invented saves 
him 35-40 minutes per transmission. 

“I kind of mapped out the steps,” 
Jones says. “The way I’ve got it, 
I’m going at the rate of 300 a year.” 
This includes work done for other 
VMF’s that don’t have transmission 
rebuilding capabilities. 

Jones isn’t bragging—he’s simply 
showing his pride. He’s been the 
transmission man for about a year. 
He had two “comebacks” in the 
first ten he repaired, but hasn’t had 
one since. 

Painter Mike Herber accomp- 
lishes a lot, too, through systematiz- 

continued 

Regular preventive maintenance is 
part of San Bernardino’s system 
for keeping postal vehicles on the 
road. Above: The cab of a truck 
tractor pivots to give mechanics 
access to the engine. Lower left: 
Perhaps the most common site in 
VMF’s, lubrication. Lower right: 


Regular washing keeps postal 
vehicles bright and retards corrosion. 
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ing his work. Anyone who’s had to 
apply masking tape to his home 
windows can marvel at the speed 
with which WHerber covers the 
vehicle parts that shouldn’t be 
painted. He sprays acrylic paint so 
that a second color can be applied 
fast. 

As the vehicles come in for either 
body repair or paint jobs, Herber is 
converting them to the “new look” 
Postal Service design. 

Hyatt, the mechanic-in-charge, is 
eager to explain the record-keeping 
system. Each vehicle gets mainte- 
nance work at regular intervals, and 


for each vehicle a Form 4620 is 
kept. This is a vehicle maintenance 
record, and every item of mainte- 
nance is recorded. 

When a vehicle comes in for 
maintenance or repair, the history of 
that vehicle is available for review. 
The record shows how much money 
has already been spent inlabor and 
parts on that vehicle, if it has been 
damaged in an accident, or if it is 
near the end of its service life. If it 
is relatively new, and the record 
shows repetitive failure of a com- 
ponent, a defect report might be 
sent to headquarters so a Modifica- 
tion Order can be issued and war- 


ranty claimed. 

Has the preventive maintenance 
program helped? Foreman Sandoval 
says that the maintenance program 
and the fact that postal vehicles are 
newer now than a few years ago 
combine for fewer emergency re- 
pairs. 

Evidence that local management 
is doing its bit to reduce the total 
cost of owning and operating the 
fleet appears at the rear of the 
VMF. It consists of a group of pos- 
tal vehicles ready for sale to the 
public. It’s also evidence that Brink 
and his staff are using their imag- 
ination. 











Says Brink: “We used to sell 
these vehicles in what was very 
nearly their original red, white and 
blue color schemes. We took off 
only the red color and postal mark- 
ings. Many buyers would leave 
them that way. In this condition, 
they were sometimes mistaken for 
postal vehicles, and we’d get the 
blame for anything that they did 
later on, even though the vehicles 
weren’t ours anymore. Now we’re 
trying something new. We’re invest- 
ing in a prime coat of paint—gray. 
Not only does this let’ the buyer 
paint it cheaply but, believe it or 
not, they bring in more additional 


Opposite page: Paint jobs are common in San Bernardino as postal 
vehicles get the new color scheme. Photos show Mike Herber spraying, 
masking and removing old decals. This page features transmission repair. 
Above left: Bobby Jones has organized his shop to eliminate waste 
motion. Immediately above and right: Transmission repair requires some 
delicate maneuvers. Above right: Another rebuilt transmission is hoisted 
to the store room for use when needed. 


money than the paint jobs cost.” 
There are other ways the VMF 
looks to the future. In its very con- 
struction, for instance. It was made 
a little too large for its present de- 
mand because the San Bernardino 
area is growing—by about 5% a 
year. It was planned when the VMF 
was built that within a few years 
more space would be needed. 
Every VMF has its problems, of 
course. In many places, especially 
big cities, competent mechanics are 
hard to find and keep. Facilities may 
be crowded—in one large city there 
have been times when postal ve- 
hicles were repaired on the street 























outside the VMF. Or the work en- 
vironment might not be up to par. 

Credit the combination of sun 
and mountains if you will, but San 
Bernardino’s probems seem to be 
of a different nature. Asked to iden- 
tify the staff's main problem areas, 
Hyatt replied in one _ word, 
“brakes,” then elaborated: 

“We get a lot of brake jobs in 
here. I really don’t know if other 
post offices have the same problem, 
but I would have to say it’s our 
number one. On some of these 
routes, these carriers are stopping 
hundreds of times a day. That’s 
awfully tough on brakes.” * 














r kup by Label 


New process 
may provide 
better service 


“he Postal Service is testing new ways to mark 

up mail. They could provide better service to our 

customers, increase efficiency, and give carriers 
more time for their No. 1 job—delivering the mail. 

The new methods, it should be emphasized, are 
strictly experimental. 

The present system poses many problems stem- 
ming from the carriers’ operation of writing forward- 
ing addresses: 

0 Clerks often cannot read the necessarily-hurried 
handwriting. 

0 Large mailers advise us that ZIP codes have been 
missing Or wrong on as many as 11% of the 3547’s 
they get back. 


0 Legibility problems delay the forwarding of much 
mail to individual customers. 

The answer to these and other problems could be 
the new markup system being tested at seven Char- 
lotte, NC, postal stations and in Fairfax, VA. Here pre- 
printed address labels are going on all mail to be 
forwarded and on the address correction forms. 

This is how the system is working in Charlotte: 

When a carrier gets the 3575—the change of ad- 
dress order—he notes this on the card form (3982) 
which he keeps at the case as he has always done. 
He then turns the change of address card over to the 
station superintendent or an assistant to be sent to 
the city’s label printing unit in the close-out pouch. 

In Charlotte the central label unit is run by Mrs. 
Edna Brawley. Her first step is to type a color-coded 
tabbed index card for each 3575. Yellow is for a 
regular address change; salmon for temporary; pink 
for moved, left no forward; green for official orders; 
and blue for an individual only in a family or business 
who moves. 

She types the name and old address and effective 
date of change on the card, and then she types a 
stencil of the new address, which she runs off on the 
labeling machine, printing up to 60 pressure sensitive 
labels. 

After the labels are run, Mrs. Brawley cuts and 
folds them and attaches them to the index card con- 
taining the old address. The cards with the labels are 
returned—usually by noon the next day—to a sta- 
tion’s centralized mark-up desk. 

In Charlotte, carriers merely alphabetize their mark- 
up mail and turn it over to the centralized unit where 
the pre-printed labels are applied. In Fairfax, the 
carriers affix the pre-printed labels themselves. 

The experiment is being expanded to more than 15 
cities so it can be tested in every postal region. 

From this experience, postal managers will know 
whether this markup system will provide better serv- 
ice for the 40 million individuals moving each year 
plus help save some of the $108 million the present 
system costs annually. 

As most veteran postal employees know: The 
present markup system isn’t working. There must be 
a better way. 








Smiling 
A program 


for 
window clerks 


here’s training on the way for 
the window clerk. 

As part of the “Serving America” 
program, one of the resources now 
available nationwide to help the 
clerk help himself is a new 36-part 
window service training program. Its 
basic goals are to: 1. Improve skill 
in dealing with customers and 2. 
Provide a thorough knowledge of the 
many products and services we offer. 

This self-study course will con- 
centrate on five areas: courtesy and 
customer relations, domestic mails, 
international mails, financial trans- 
actions, and customer services. The 
segments range from thirty minutes 
to ten hours. 

Four major training aids will be 
used in the program. They are video 
tape recordings, programmed in- 
struction texts, slides and tapes, and 
film strips and tapes. 

The 36 modules or parts of the 
program are available through the 
Postal Service Management Institute 
(PSMI). 

The largest post offices will have 
access to video tape recordings. The 
400 largest ones can get the slides 
and tapes or film strips and tapes. 
The smaller offices may use the pro- 
grammed instruction texts which 
contain the same information. 


Keep 





The training segments will be ad- 
ministered by supervisors with help 
from training personnel at each facil- 
ity, although the texts may be used 
by an individual voluntarily at home 
or on the job. Normally, employees 
in groups will use the video tapes and 
slides or film strips. Postmasters in 
offices without window clerks will be 
trained by their Sectional Center 
Facility training officers. 

All regular and part-time window 
employees will receive the training 
segments on courtesy and customer 
relations, financial transactions, and 
selected parts of customer services. 


The rest of the program will be given 
as needed or as requested. 

The video tapes are available for 
the human relations part of the pro- 
gram, which permits students to see 
and hear a message over a setup like 
closed circuit TV. After the message 
— which demonstrates the dos and 
don’ts of dealing with customers— 
students have a chance to “role play” 
before a TV camera. Their perform- 
ance is then played back on video 
tape, enabling them to see themselves 
and how they have done. 

The human relations course mate- 
rial is also recorded on slides or film 





strips synchronized with audio tape, 
and in a printed text. 

Two other parts of the program 
involving customer relations concern 
the handling of inquiries and com- 
plaints, and telephone courtesy. 

In the domestic mails area, one 
text covers operations involved in 
accepting mail, return receipts, and 
certified mail. Under international 
mail, use of Publication 42 (the 
International Mail Handbook), let- 
ters and letter packages, and parcel 
post are among the subjects available 
in texts and on film. 

Customer services texts include 


one on general delivery, another on 
permits, and a third on philately. 
Financial transactions cover such 
areas as obtaining, replenishing and 
protecting fixed credit; and sale and 
redemption of U. S. postage stamp 
stock. They are available in texts or 
film strips. 

Each of the 36 segments has been 
tried out among experienced win- 
dow clerks and novices. 

The supervisors involved in win- 
dow operations are not being for- 
gotten either. In fact, according to 
the Office of Retailing, which is 
responsible for implementing the 


An irate customer is portrayed by 

Ludwig Rothbein as Bethesda, MD, 

clerk Barbara D. Brooks, gets window 
clerk training at the Postal Service 
Management Institute in Bethesda. 
Rothbein is employee development officer 
at PSMI’s Craft Training Field Center. 


training program developed jointly 
with PSMI, the window supervisor is 
“indispensable.” He plays a key role 
in seeing that the men and women 
who report to him benefit from the 
training program. Portions of the 
program may be applicable to him 
too. A more intensive retail sales 
course tailored to supervisors is 
promised for the future. * 








The “whys” of postal rates 


or years, the taxpayer has had 

to dig deep into his pockets 
to help pay for postal deficits. The 
deficits have been amounting to 
about a billion dollars a year. 

The taxpayer paid for that 
whether he used the mail or not. A 
billion dolars divided by 200 mil- 
lion taxpayers comes to $5 a head 
—or $20 for a family of four, which 
is still enough to buy a few bags of 
groceries. 

Now the cost of postal services is 
being shifted increasingly from the 
taxpayer to the mail user. 

With the advent of postal reform, 
the portion of the total postal bud- 
get to be paid from general taxation 
began to decline; thus, those who 
used the Postal Service were to pay 
most of the costs. 

Further, a more sensible method 
for figuring costs and a fairer 
method for figuring postal rates was 
instituted. For example, Congress 
determined that every class of mail 
should pay for the outright costs of 
handling it and that most classes 
should contribute something to 
overhead. 

The outright costs include the 


time it takes clerks and carriers to 
case the mail, transportation ex- 
penses, and culling time. These 
costs go up and down as the volume 
of mail goes up and down. 

Overhead costs, on the other 
hand, include rent for postal build- 
ings, depreciation on buildings and 
equipment, postmasters’ salaries and 
most of the time the carrier spends 
on his route. These costs, which 
amount to about half the total pos- 
tal expenses, don’t respond quickly 
to changes in mail volume. The rent 
has to be paid no matter how much 
mail passes through an office, and 
the carrier is going to cover his 
route whether he has 40 letters or 
400. 

As a result of new cost data and 
the new approach to rate making, 
plus the ever-rising cost of living, 
the Postal Service proposed rate in- 
creases for most classes of mail. 

Particularly affected are the sec- 
ond-class mailers (magazine and 
newspaper publishers). To have 


them pay outright costs and help pay 
the rent, rate increases totaling 
142% over the next five years were 
requested. This increase was so large 
because these rates had been kept 
low over the years. | 

Congress elected to continue to 
help “non-profit” mailings, such as 
church newsletters and union pub- 
lications. Congress said that these 
mailers will have to pay only the 
outright costs. The Postal Service 
will be given an appropriation to 
make up overhead expenses so that 
“non-profit” mail will not be bur- 
dened with it. Congress will also 
continue to pay for free mail, such 
as mail for the blind. 

However, the “non-profit” mail- 
ers are in for some _ substantial 
boosts in rates, also because their 
rates had been so low over the 
years. 
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To bring second-class “non-profit” 
mailers up to meeting just their out- 
right costs, the Postal Service re- 
quested rate increases averaging 
350% over the 1970 rates. In the 
case of the lightest publications— 
those paying the minimum effective 
rate of two-tenths of a cent per piece 
in 1970—the requested rate in- 
creases total 750% to bring the rate 
up to 1.7 cents. 

Congress recognized that big 
hikes were in store. Being realistic, 
it gave the Postal Service ten years 
to phase in the increases for the 
“non-profit” mailers. This was in- 
tended to ease the impact. 

Congress also continued reduced 
rates for mewspapers delivered 





within the county of publication. 
This tradition harks back to the 
days when such newspapers were 
the chief means of communication 
for an area. 

Congress also reasoned that the 
Postal Service will continue to lose 
money on some other public serv- 
ices in a nation-wide network, such 
as providing service for “commu- 
nities where the post offices may 
not be deemed self-sustaining . . .” 
To meet these costs, Congress con- 
tinued a direct subsidy to the Postal 
Service. 





This subsidy was fixed at 10% 
of the total congressional appropria- 
tions to the old Post Office Depart- 
ment in the final year of its exis- 
tence. The subsidy wil be cut grad- 
ually to 5%. Then in 1984, when 
it’s at 5% the Congress and the 
Postal Service will look at the sub- 
sidy situation and decide whether 
to continue it. The Postal Service 
may decide at that point that it can 
absorb those costs. « 
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Last November, the Board of Governors 
adopted a policy whose aim was to 
“make Equal Employment Opportunity 
a way Of life in the Postal Service.”’ The 
policy ordered postal managers at all 
levels to formulate and carry out 
“affirmative action” plans to achieve 
that goal. In this article, Alvin J. Prejean, 
director of the Office of Social Priorities 
at Headquarters—each plan must have 
that office’s approval—answers Postal 
Life’s questions about the effects of 
the policy. 


Equal Employment Opportunity in action— 
carriers Elmer Franklin (left) and Kioshi Tatahari 
climb one of San Francisco’s many hills. 


How does this EEO policy differ from past 

« policies? 
A This policy is the result of careful con- 
« sideration of the problems and needs 
brought about by the reorganization of the old Post 
Office Department into the new U.S. Postal Service. 
It is specifically designed to correct those problems 
and satisfy those needs. Specified managers at all 
levels have responsibility for implementing it; they 
must see that proper action is taken to achieve its 
objectives. The statement of objectives identifies 


areas where change is needed to assure equal op- 
portunities for all in employment, training, promotion, 
assignment, and job security. Specific effort must 
insure that minority group members and women have 
the opportunity to be represented appropriately in 
all segments of the work force, in supervisory posi- 
tions, and in management. 


The policy identified minority groups as 
» blacks, Orientals, American Indians 


Spanish-surnamed, Eskimos and Aleuts. Why were 
women excluded? 
A Women are not excluded: they are ex- 
» pressly included. The policy planners 
were acutely aware that women have not had equal 
consideration in employment, training, etc. Thus the 
expressed goal: ‘“‘. .. Women (must be) given every 
opportunity to be represented in all segments of the 
work force, in supervisory and in management posi- 
tions."’ The policy also calls for avoiding or minimiz- 
ing any adverse impacts on women which might re- 
sult from management decisions. 


The policy calls for consideration of mi- 
Q. nority housing and transportation prob- 
lems when selecting sites for facilities. Isn’t this in 
conflict with stated policy to put new facilities on the 
fringe of cities so as to take advantage of space and 
highway networks? Will the Postal Service provide 
bus service to these new facilities? Will bus service 
be provided, for example, between New York City 
and the new bulk/foreign mail center at Secaucus, 
NJ? 
A The EEO policy—PSO 71-24—recognizes 
« that the quality and quantity of work an 
employee does depends partially upon other than 
on-the-job factors. Among them are accessibility to 
housing and transportation. Those responsible for 
the selection of new sites are required to give de- 
tailed attention to the attendant social problems for 
all employees, and especially to consider how the 
new site selection may adversely affect minority 
groups and women. 
Concerning the second question about bus serv- 
ice, it is the intent of the Postal Service to study and 
review all the choices in an effort to gain a solution. 


EEO starts at the top. Do you have blacks 
Q. in top positions in Headquarters? How 
many? 

A The EEO policy calls for specific goals in 

» supervisory and management positions. 

Headquarters has a priority to satisfy that directive. 

At the moment, there are 70 blacks out of a total 

of 1,002 peopie in grades 13-22 at Headquarters. Of 

that 70, seven are black females. These totals rep- 

resent an increase from the previous year’s 46 blacks 
out of a total of 1,131 in those grades. 


Your policy calls for specific goals and 
Q. objectives for “initial entry employment.” 
Does this mean that postmasters are to recruit in 
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ghetto high schools? Does Headquarters recruit on 
black campuses? 
A Yes, a postmaster is to recruit from 
s ghetto high schools, and, as a matter of 
record, this is being done. Many of the postmasters 
who head the 311 largest Postal Service units have 
been actively recruiting in all-black high schools and 
in well-integrated schools for a number of years. 
The answer to the second question is yes, Head- 
quarters does recruit on black campuses. Specifi- 
cally, recruiting visits have been made to Atlanta 
University, Howard, Bowie, Morgan State, Hampton, 
Virginia Union and Virginia State. However, minority 
members are where one finds them, and it is antici- 
pated that recruiting efforts will be aimed at attract- 
ing potential minority employees at all colleges and 
universities. 


Training is another area covered by the 
» policy. Do you have quotas at OPTO and 
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PSMI for minority members? 
The policy refers to equal opportunity for 
A. all employees in training. Identification of 
members of minority group members and women 
will result in numbers, and the numbers might serve 
as a basis for goals. But a quota may serve as a 
limit. Thus it is not reasonable for OPTO or PSMI 
to set a quota on minority groups and women for 
participation in classes, because it may limit the 
number of such persons who attend courses. 


Is a postmaster or manager supposed to 

Q. pick a qualified minority group member 

over a more qualified white for training or promotion? 
Qualified equals qualified. What is rele- 

A. vant is the criteria the postmaster or man- 

ager uses to decide which employee is ‘‘more quali- 
fied’’ for training opportunity or the promotion. What 
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influences contribute to the decision to promote one 
over the other? 

What must be taken into account, however, is 
whether or not a minority group is under-represented 
in that job category and at that level. If so, then 
action must be considered to correct the under- 
representation. 


How are Merit Selection Boards seeking 
e qualified minority group members for 
postmaster vacancies? Have they appointed any? 



















The Albuquerque, NM, post office employs persons of many 
racial and ethnic backgrounds. The culling line shown includes 
an American Indian and a person of Spanish-speaking ancestry. 


A More precisely, it is management that 
« seeks candidates to fill postmaster jobs. 
Merit Selection Boards choose from among those 
candidates presented by management. Postal Serv- 
ice management continuously looks for candidates 
(which by policy includes qualified minority group 
members) according to established procedure. 
Nearly 2,000 vacancies occur each year. 

How postmasters are sought is exemplified by an 
article in the January-February issue of Postal Life, 
titled, ““You a Postmaster? Here’s How,” in which a 
step-by-step process was outlined. Other methods 
are by notices and announcements. 


Would you put a black postmaster in a 
» major deep South city? Or would you put 


a black postmaster in a small town that is all white? 
Has this been done? 
A The policy is specific—equal opportuni- 
» ties for all employees—and the answer is 
yes to the first two questions. To the third question, 
the answer is that no blacks have been appointed 
in major deep South cities. However, one female 
black has been appointed postmaster in a small 
town of 1,000 population where whites number 
almost 900. Two white females are her only em- 
ployees. 


The auditing for this program is to be 
« done by the Inspection Service, which 
has only recently begun to hire minority members 
itself and which has no minority members in high 
positions. Won't the Inspection Service just white- 
wash the program? Why don’t you have the auditing 
done by an outside agency or group? 
A EEO compliance audits of postal installa- 
» tions are to be conducted regularly by 
the Office of Equal Employment Compliance. The 
Postal Inspection Service has been given an addi- 
tional duty, in conducting their internal audit reports 
and inspections of all sorts, to prepare a statement 
of the extent to which the EEO policies are complied 
with. Given the priorities for auditing by the Office of 
Equal Employment Compliance, and the inclusion 
in regular audits by the Inspection Service, this 
“double feature’ is intended to insure that measures 
of effectiveness are reliable and current. Additionally, 
the Civil Service Commission conducts outside 
audits. 


What makes you think this program won't 
* bring a backlash from employees who 

won't benefit from it? 
A This program benefits all employees—at 
» all levels and in all segments. It recog- 
nizes the needs of the Postal Service as a corporate 
citizen, the needs of the labor market, the needs of 
customers; it recognizes the necessity to take posi- 
tive, continuous action, and believes these actions 
to be right, just, proper and correct from a business 
stance, and as a public and social responsibility. | 
do not believe that any employee will not benefit 
from efforts to eliminate discrimination and to give 
all employees an equal chance to be employed and 
upgraded. The greater evil would be for us not to 
develop and utilize all employee potential. The U.S. 
Postal Service will not base its actions on how much 
“backlash’’ may occur; rather it will act in a respon- 
sible way. | hope that all employees will do likewise. 




















@ghen a merchant tries to im- 
uw prove his business, one of his 
first jobs is to find out what his 
customers think of him. 

That’s just what the Postal Service 
did. 

Twice last year the Postal Service, 
through a marketing research firm, 
surveyed the public about its atti- 
tudes toward the Postal Service and 
its awareness and use of postal prod- 
ucts and services. 


The two surveys were done in 
June and November by Burke Mar- 
keting Research, Inc., of Cincinnati. 
There were two so that any trends 
could be detected. 

Well, what did the survey find? 
For one thing, that the Postal Service 
has a great reservoir of goodwill out 
there. Not as much as we’d like— 
which would be 100% —but still a 
lot. 


Respondents were asked whether 
they had a favorable, neutral or un- 
favorable opinion of the Postal 
Service. In the latest survey in 
November, 61% had _ favorable 
opinions, and only 16% unfavor- 
able. Asked to make comments, 
70% of the respondents had some- 
thing favorable to say about the 
Postal Service. (This November 
figure was a big gain over the 61% 
in June, 1971.) The greatest number 
of favorable comments concerned 
dependability of service, pickup-de- 
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livery, speed of delivery, and per- 
sonnel. 

Answering the same request for 
comments, only 47% of the re- 
spondents could think of any unfa- 
vorable ones. These mostly con- 
cerned the price of services, the price 
of stamps, dependability of service, 
and speed of service. 


One set of questions about postal 
rates asked about how good a value 
the Postal Service is. The service 
showed up pretty well in this depart- 
ment—and even improved some 
between June and November. The 
number who thought poorly of the 
value of postal services dropped from 
30% to 24%, and the number who 
thought highly of the services in- 
creased from 34% to 36%. 


Encouraging as these figures may 
seem, there is a discouraging note: 
Respondents were asked about their 
opinions of the prices charged by 
both the Postal Service and “the 
telephone company.” While the 
Postal Service scored 36% favorable 
and 24% unfavorable, “the tele- 
phone company” did much better— 
46% favorable and only 16% 
unfavorable. 


The survey tested awareness of 
postal products and services. At first 
glance the figures are disappointing: 
Fewer than 30% could name, with- 
out prompting, any postal product 
or service other than mail delivery. 





But further probing showed that 
customers are aware of what’s 
offered at their post offices. Re- 
spondents were asked if they had 
ever heard of 11 selected items, 
which were briefly described to 
them. In general, there was a high 
level of knowledge that these prod- 
ucts and services are available. Close 
to 90% know about parcel post, first 
class or air mail for packages, money 
orders, stamped envelopes, lock 
boxes and certified mail. 

The use of these products and 
services was quite another matter. 
The figures were much lower for use 
than for awareness. This, however, 
is understandable. It isn’t every day 
that a person needs a certified letter 
or a money order. 

In one area, the survey takers saw 
the possibility of an untapped market 
—philately. About 14% of the re- 
spondents collect stamps, but, said 
the survey takers, “deeper probing 

. . reveals that the present market 
of collectors of United States stamps 
is only a fraction of all stamp collect- 
ors.” The trick, apparently, will be 
to get philatelists to concentrate on 
U. S. rather than foreign stamps. 

The survey found that in the pre- 
vious year only 4% of the respond- 
ents bought any U. S. stamps for a 
collection and only 3% bought any 
unused. Only a few people—even 
among stamp collectors—use their 
post offices’ philatelic services. 
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While Mrs. Pearlie Oates, superintendent 
of the Naval Research Laboratory station 
in Washington, DC, was in a bank, two 
armed men staged a holdup. They took 
$70 in postal funds from her and held 
her hostage in trying to flee. When police 
guarded all exits, Mrs. Oates persuaded 
the robbers to yield their guns to her. 


Here’s a cool picture for a hot summer. 
Carrier Charles Johns of Gary, IN, 
unstrapped a handful of mail on his route 
during a snowstorm early last spring. 









Maintenance mechanic Howard L. Snoke 
of Harrisburg, PA, has won 19 cash 
awards for suggestions. His latest was an 
$880 check. Harrisburg’s suggestion 
program resulted in savings of $54,000 
during fiscal 1972—and Snoke’s latest 
suggestion accounted for $35,000 of that. 
His idea was a modification of index 
plates on the sack sorting machine. 





Letter carrier Antonio Rivas died trying to 
warn residents of a fire on Chicago’s 
South side. After the fire had started, 
Rivas ran into an adjacent building, 
seeking to warn residents there. He never 
came out. Flames enveloped the two 
buildings, also killing an 84-year-old 
woman. 











Ohio’s No. 1 license plate belongs to 
C. Edward Miller, rural carrier out of the 
Blue Rock post office. Miller won it in 
the state’s annual traffic safety slogan 
contest. His winner: “Let's Not Meet by 
Accident.” 





The 20,000th graduate of the Oklahoma 
Postal Training Operation (OPTO) was 
Mrs. Alva B. Peros, a clerk from Denver, 
who completed a week-long course in 
clerical and administrative procedures for 
vehicle maintenance facilities. OPTO 
held its first class July 7, 1969. It is 
averaging 600 students in attendance 
weekly. 








Transfer clerk Horace Williams of 
Houston, TX, works as a Red Cross 
volunteer 20 hours a month in the 
emergency room at Ben Taub Hospital. 
He takes pulse and blood pressure, fills 
out records, helps make patients 
comfortable ‘‘and do just what the 
doctors and nurses ask me to do.” 
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A small sample of blood was drawn from the finger of clerk Ben Coleman as 
the Stamford, CT, post office lent its facilities to the fight against sickle cell 
anemia. Sandra Lorenze of the Stamford Health Department took the sample. 
The hereditary blood disease affects only blacks. 
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Calgary Herald photo 


Canadian letter carrier Bert Kelter of 
Calgary, Alberta, has made a friend. 
Every day for the last three years, when 
Kelter appears at 1800 13th Ave NW, 
Joey the pigeon lands on his hat. Joey 
belongs to Bryan Loschuk. 





Walking out of Eberts Pharmacy in 
Columbus, OH, 13-year-old Danny Basye 


The fate of the Castle station in Saginaw, MI, is up in the air. The original East spotted a large manila envelope on the 


Side Post Office was designed as a replica of the ancestral home of the De sidewalk. He took it home, opened it and 


Tocqueville family in Menou, France, because political historian Alexis De 


found more than $1,000. His father called 


Tocqueville once visited Saginaw. It now occupies part of a Federal building. police, who discovered that the envelope 


A new one is being built, and it is expected that postal operations will be 


contained the day's receipts for the 


moved. The county historical society is fighting to save the building as an contract postal station in the pharmacy. 


architectural landmark. 


Danny got a $50 reward. 
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MUSIC, MAESTRO 





When conductor Earl Benge 
(above) strikes up the band, he 
carries on a long tradition. The 

Milwaukee Letter Carriers Band— 
now 50 strong—started with 12 
members in 1918. Its members 

include letter carriers, supervisors, 
retirees, and a few non-postal 
people like french hornist Ann 
Szczygiel (right). Ann’s brother, 
sister and letter carrier father are 
also in the band. Besides 
twice-a-month concerts, the band 
plays in parades, at major league 
baseball games and at picnics 
for postal employees. 





A concert at a senior citizens’ 
center (large picture) brought out 
the best in individual effort. Walter 
Berndt’s trombone added to the 
oom-pa-pa, Ray Sims played the 
clarinet despite a bandaged finger 
and Gloria Sneiker displayed 

some fancy flute fingering. 
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Mir & Mrs 
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“Changing of the guard”’ at the Meadows Facility 
in Kearny, NJ, often means the only chance that 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Holmes see each other. 
Albert and Dorothy are the Security Force’s first 
husband-wife team. They work separate tours so 
that they can care for their six children. They have 
been married 10 years. They were appointed to the 
Security Force last Feb. 19 and graduated from 
Security Force training March 10. 
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